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train pulled up by memt of arone. The additional en- Jgave the measure of the necessary elevation efthe outer' 
ne 7 0l ^i5^ a ?^.^i 1 ! :h , aidltl ? nal e *P e **?> for . the I rail of the roadubove the inner rail, in order tilounter- 

' act the effects of the centrifugal forces. He tlio pro- 
duced a most interesting collection of papers oil railways 
embodied in the American Railroad Journal, a publica- 
tion already extended to six respectable quarto volume*; 
and alluding to some great lines of projected railways 
through the State* of New York, observed that the engi- 
neer of that work had rather prided himself on obtaining 
a route on which no elevation would be more than 100 
feet in a mile (^1 in 5Z)> and no curve of a shorter radiwa 
than 100 yards. He concurred with Dr. L»ardner, that 
it would be better that a railway should be straight and' 
level, but he protested against the categorical, cbnejusiong 
of the learned professor, which* if strictly $t£e]i upon, 
would be prohibitory of many useml linei i or|auway in 
various countries. He then entered upon thfc i question 
of the manner in which inclines should be introduced in 
railways, and contended from hia own extensive experi- 
ence, and from daily observations on the railways in ope- 
ration, that the most desirable mode was to concentrate 
the steep inclinations, so that, by the help of an additional 
engine, the train might be got up with the same full load 
which the easier gradients on the other parts of the line 
would allow to be carried. He distinctly denied the as- 
sertion of Dr. Lardner, that whether the locomotive en- 
gines went at the rate of twenty or often, or even of five 
miles in an hour, the same quantity of steam was injected 
into the chimney in the same time, and thereby an equal 
draft created ; for if Dr. Lardner's assertion were true, 
the steam pressure, which at the ordinary velocity of 
twenty miles an hour, was 5o1db. On the squire inch of 
the piston above the atmospheric pressure, would have a 
pressure of loolbs, per square inch when the velocity was 
reduced to ten miles an hour, and of 200lbs. per square 
inch when moving only at five miles an hour — which was 
a manifest absurdity. 



tands supplying it would always be preserved, and the 
men should be paid their wages whether wanting or not. 
The use of the rope would occasion an enormous waste 
of power, and he would mention tbe instance of a place 
where an ascent of one foot to one hundred and six oc- 
curred. The rope had to be five miles long, and its weight 
was sixty thousand pounds. He next referred to one 
point, on which he seemed to consider that engines gene- 
rally were at variance with what was correct. He con- 
tended that the heat of the fire is directly proportional tp 
the quantity of the steam allowed to escape in a definite 
time into the flue, and consequently that half tile number 
of blasts of steam projected into the chimney in ari engine 
going up a hill, would have the same effect in exciting the 
fire as double the number of blasts of half the condensa- 
tion, when the engine was running on a level plane. He 
would merely add one or two words on the effect of 
curves. The centrifugal force gives a tendency to fly 
from the centre, and the flange being pressed against the 
rails produces friction. 1 he flange pressed out against 
the rails causes it to strike against them, and either the 
rails are injured, or the wheel goes over them. The 
lesrned lecturer, after adverting to the abrupt curve at 
the termination of the Kingstown railway, the radius being 
not more than half a mile, concluded by saying, that in 
any case it would be most essential to avoid having any 
curves at the termination of a descent. 

Mr, Vignoles, in reply to Dr. Lardner's remarks on the 
curves and inclines on railways, and particularly a3 to the 
curve on the Dublin and Kingstown railway between Sea- 
pointand Salt-hill, gave instances of curves of much shorter 
radius than the curve at Salt-hill having been travelled 
over at high velocities for several years without accident; 
and Mr. Vignoles trusted, the actual results of experience 
would relieve the apprehensions which the fair auditors of 
the discussion might entertain for their safety, when next 
they trusted themselves on the Kingstown railway. He 
mentioned the junction-curve from the St. Helen's rail- 
way, on to the Liverpool and Manchester railway, near 
the twelve-mile post, at the foot of the Sutton inclined 
plane, which had a radius of only 200 yards on a gradient 
of one in two hundred. The curve on the junctions of 
the North Union railway from Preston and Wigan, with 
the Liverpool and Manchester railway, near fefce seventeen- 
mile post on that line, not far from Parkside-bridge, where 
Mr. Huskisson was killed, was drawn with a radjus of about 
550 yards, and had a gradient of 1 "* 377; antfojfi this curve 
the railway trains had travelled daily for three years at 
high velocities,, not only without accident?,, but without 
having sensibly put the. rails out of guage j that is, that 
the original parallelism of the rails had not been materi- 
ally or sensibly affected. He also mentioned—in opposi- 
tion to Dr. Lardner's remark, that the climax of danger 
wai to be apprehended from a curve immediately com- 
menced at the foot of an inclined plane — that on the Run- 
corn-Gap railway, he had frequently ran down the self- 
acting plane with several waggons, without breaks, at the 
highest velocities, and without accident. The plane, was 
graduated 1 in 36; and at the foot a curve begins with a 
radius very little more than the radius of tbe Salt-hill 
curve on tne!>ubBn and Kingstown railway, andwfth a 
gradient of 1 in 330— and down this inclined plane the 
coal waggons continually ran without accident. He then 
proceeded to state that the curve near Salt-hill was de- 
scribed with a radius of about half a mile, or 880 yards, 
aad was on a horizontal or dead level for the principal 
part of its length, and on a gradient of 1 in 400 for the 
remainder. He took occasion to remind Dr. Lardner, 
that it was extremely easy to counteract the effects of the 
centrifugal force acting on trains passing along curves 
at high velocities, by elevating the outer or convex side 
of the railway; and that the maximum or even the ave- 
rage velocity being assumed, and the radius of the curve, 
or rather (as Mr. Vignoles observed from a more correct 
expression furnished by Mr. Cubitt, to the Institution of 
Civil Engineers,) the radius of the curvilineal motion of 
the centre of gravity of the locomotive engine or load, 
HtngkHown, a very sjanple formula was obtainable, which 



DISTRESSING CIRCUMSTANCE. 

At Plymouth, in 1766, a marine soldier was sentenced 
to be shot for desertion. The marine companies and the 
fourth regiment were ordered to attend the execution. 
The prisoner was led from the barracks, attended by a 
clergyman, and escorted by an officers guard, the cofiin 
being carried before *hlm. On his way to the field of 
execution, which was about a quarter of a mile distant, 
the unfortunate culprit often knelt down and prayed 
most fervently. Having reached the field, he was ordered 
to march round the troops to admonish them, the clergy- 
man dictating what he said ; after which he went back to 
his place. Nine men, who were formerly deserter*, were 
appointed to shoot him. He knelt, and was desired by 
the officer to pull the cap over his face, which he did $ 
and whilst the officer turned round, the soldier dropped 
his handkerchief, which was understood by those who 
were to fire, as a signal ; and before the officer could 
prevent them, their pieces were discharged, and tfie un- 
fortunate man had fallen, pierced by three balls. The 
officer had a reprieve for him, and while turning to take 
it from his pocket, the catastrophe happened. 



THE MAN IN THE MOON. 

A LEGEND. 

Sia — As I observe in a recent number of your Jour- 
nal, an account of some philosophers having ascertained 
to a certainty that the moon is inhabited, I beg to send 
you a metrical description of the manner in which the 
first inhabitant was sent there— at least this is the version 
of the story given in my part of the country. 

Duhalloiv. E. W. 

Through optic glass when S3ges view 
The moon's deep vales, her fountains blue, 

Her every stream and ocean- 
Alas ! how Vainly proud, they try 
To cheat each honest, vulgar eye 

With many a wild-goose notion! 
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Those wits, by light of science led, 
With many a tale would turn your head, 

Of hills and dales, good lack ! 
When, lo ! each mother's son can spy 
A man amid the moon on high, 

With bush upon his back. 

Since eldest time, from sire to son 
The tale through every age has run — 

A tale of truth and wonder. 
And from that tale you'll understand. 
That man should ne'er, with impious hand, 

His neighbour's substance plunder. 

Tradition tells, that on a time, 

Ure thieving swell'd the list of crime, 

Or honesty was fable — 
*Twas some long years before tire flood- 
There liv'd a farmer, gen'rous, good, 

Kind-hearted, hospitable. 

J Twas to a merry-making warm, 
The tenant of a neighbouring farm, 

With others, he invited ; 
And many a bumper o'er his board 
Did gaiety and mirth afford, 

And many a health was plighted. 
Of dishes, there was noblest beef, 
'Of dishes, beef thou art the chief,) 

And veal, and lamb, and mutton : 
And there a fragrant hog's-cheek steam'd, 
The which in days of yore was deem'd 

Fit dish for any glutton. 

The conscious muse, with shame, must own 
That knives and forks the board had none, 

(How much unlike our vain ones !) 
Save one large carving-knife, that found 
Employment swift the table round, 

Tor ancient days were plain ones. 

There sparkled not the vain array 
Of glass and china's bright display, 

And little solid food ; 
Ah, no ! the oaken board confessed, 
The meat its groaning frame compress'd, 
Substantial was and good. 

I cannot sing what liquor bright, 

Of copious stream, enriched the night — 

Perhaps 'twas Aqua Vita ; 
Bot say, what beverage dares to vie 
With Aqua VUcb, spring of joy, 

And boast of topers mighty I 

Or whether foreign vintage hW'd, 
Or native draughts inspiring glow'd, 

Uncertain is the fable; 
Yet sure that night, each joyous guest, 
Full late, with high erected crest, 
Departed from the table. 

The hero of our story, too, 

Strode homeward o'er the pearly dew, 

Quite happy with his dining ; 
For modern cit, or ancient clown, 
Ne'er strok'd in calm complacence down 

A paunch of better lining. 

Twas on his gen'rous neighbour's grounds, 
Adjacent to the well-known bounds 

Which told each man's domain, 
A hawthorn tree in beauty bloom 'd, 
And all the scented vale perfum'd, 

The glory of the plain. 

With longing eye the tree he saw, 
Regardless of fair Nature's law, 

And thus did think or say — 
This bush a noble fence would make 
Where cattle through my hedges break, 

And o'er my pasture stray. 

What weapon laid the hawthorn low, 
Beneath the felon's midnight blow, 
Tradition neve;* knew it. 



Old Nick, perhaps, who did suggest 
Such bad design to such a guest, 
Might bring an axe to hew it. 

When Echo told the last stroke's sound. 
Which laid the hawthorn on the ground. 

The furtive p.ize he bore ; 
And all the branches, trailing low, 
Full well betray'd his footsteps slow, 

The lengthening valley o'er. 

Quick panting 'neath th' unholy toil, 
His hospitable neighbour's spoil, 

Who ill deserv'd the meed, 
The villain, first of thieving kind, 
To his sad cost did shortly find 

How crimes like his succeed. 

Great Heaven with indignation saw 
The breach of long respected law, 

And high the thief translated, 
Amid the moon's pale silver sheen, 
Lest erring sons of men might ween 

Such feats were lightly rated. 

Through every age, through every year, 
And every season, bright or drear, 

He freezes or he burns ; 
And at his back the bush is seen, 
Yclad in all its vernal green 

When blooming spring returns. 

Until the dreadful day will come 9 
When Adam's sons receive their doom. 

With bush across his shoulders, 
Exalted high the villain stands, 
A spectacle to wondering lands, 

A warning to beholders. 

Then mark the poet's simple theme, 
And heed not the star-gazer's dreara, 

My tale doth far exceed it ; 
For when to steal you are inclined, 
Behold the moon, and there youll find 

A lesson, if you heed it ! 




ANCIENT IRISH HARP 

In the possession of James Lenigan, Esq. a view of whose 
very elegant castle appears in our first page. 
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